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Junction of the Mississippi and Missouri. 
[From an article in the Knickerbocker for January. } 


Nature has indeed spread out her works 
upon @ mofe extensive scale in our favoured 
regions, than in this older portion of the hu- 
man heritage. Our lakes and rivers, plains, 
valleys, and forests, are impressed with a cha- 
racter of vastness, if I may coin an abstract 
term, which is itself one of the attributes of 
true sublimity, and which produces upon the 
traveller who visits them, emotions which no 
after events in life can efface. I never felt 
more profoundly the weakness of man and the 
power of God, than when seated in a frail 
birch canoe, with its ribs of cedar, and its 
covering of bark, descending the Mississippi 
in the night, and approaching the junction of 
this mighty river with the mightier Missouri. 

These little Indian boats are admirably cal- 
culated for.the manners of our aborigines, and 
of the Canadian voyageurs, their co-tenants of 
the western forests, and often their co-descend- 
ants from the same stock, and for the various 
lines of internal communication which nature 
has’ so bountiftilly provided for the trans-Alle- 
ghany regions. Driven by the paddle and by 
the wind, with ee ease ‘and velocity, light, 
and apparently fragile, they are managed with 
skill, and safely ride over the waves, which 
they seem hardly to touch; and when they 
reach an interruption in the navigation, they 
are taken from the water and carried to the 
next point of embarkation, across the inter- 
vening country. I had come down the Missis- 
sippi in one of these shells, paddled by a crew 
of voyageurs, a race of men of tried fidelity, 
of wonderful muscular strength, and with pow- 
ers of abstinence and repletion alternately tried 
by periods of want and abundance, which are 
at once the effect and the accompaniment of 
nomadic life. No Frenchman exceeds them in 
animal spirits, and no Dutchman in love of 
tobacco ; and their intervals of on and 
repose are called pipes and pauses ; and durin 
the former, they’ puililla with the utmost eis 
of their tawny arms, keeping time to their 
songs, which break tpon the silence of the 
forest, while the period of relaxation is passed 


. m cheerful conversation. 


_ One of those excitements, almost periodi- 
tal, which’ make their appearance among our 


frontiers, had suddenly manifested itself upon | alive only with the little band whose destiny 
the upper regions of the Mississippi; and I | was committed to as frail a bark as ever tempted 
had devseahed the river with a rapidity till) danger. 
then unknown ; travelling day and night, with} ‘There seemed to be something sacred in the 
short’ intervals of repose for my willing but) place and circumstances. ‘There was indeed 
crew. Under ordinary circumstances, | no holy ground, nor was there near a burning 
I should have sought the first good place of| bush, nor warning voice to proclaim the duty 
encampment which presented itself toward the | of adoration. But we all felt that we had reach- 
decline of day, and landing, should have taken | ed one of those impressive spots in the cre- 
from the water and brought to shore my canoe | ation of Gop, which speak his power in living 
and luggage ; and pitching my tent, and light-| characters ; and we had reached it, covered by 
ing a fire, should have disposed myself | the shadows of night, whose obscurity, while 
for a comfortable supper and a quiet night. | it shrouded the minuter features of the scene, 
But I was obliged to forego these luxuries of|could not conceal its great outlines, though it 
interior western travelling, and the night had | added to the deep and breathless emotions with 
already commenced, when I passed the mouth | which we gazed around us, seeking to pene- 
of the Illinois, and was advanced, when the | trate the narrow, gloomy barrier that shut us 
gradual relaxation of the current warned us/in. We felt the very moment when we touched 
that we were approaching the point of junction | the waters of the Missouri. We heard the 
of those great arteries of the continent, where | boiling of its mighty stream around us. We 
the ‘Missouri precipitates itself, with the force | were launched upon our course almost like a 
of its tremendous stream, into the Mississippi, | race-horse in the lists. Our canoe was whirled 
and sending its current almost to the opposite | about by the boiling flood, and the thick, muddy 
bank, checks for many miles the power of its| water sent us back no friendly stars to guide 
rival; a rival which usurps its name, but|and enliven us. 


whose changed characteristics from here to the 
sea, sufficiently indicate its inferiority. ‘The 
peculiar features of these great rivers, seeking 
their origin in regions so distant, and mingling 
in a common mass, to pour their joint floods 
into the ocean, present one of the most in- 
teresting subjects of consideration which the 
study of our geology offers to the inquirer. 
The current of the Missouri is prodigious ; 
boiling, whirling, eddying, as though confined 
within too narrow a space, and striving to 
escape from it: it is perpetually undermining 
its banks, which are thrown into the stream, 
almost with the noise of an avalanche, and its 
water is exceedingly turbid, mixed with the 
earth, of which it takes possession, and ex- 
hibiting a whitish, clayey appearance, so dense 
and impenetrable to the light, that it is impos- 
sible to discern an object below the surface of 
the river. The Mississippi, on the contrary, 
is a quiet, placid stream, with a gentle current, 
and transparent water, where the traveller 
leaves few traces of its ravages behind him. 
We had no moon, but the stars shone brightly, 
apd danced in the clear water of the river, 
revealing the dark foliage of the forests, which 
seemed like walls to enclose us as we swept 
along, but still opening a passage to us as we 
odvotedl: Our Canadians had been merry 
sending their songs along the water, breaking 
the stillness of the night, alternately by the 
clear voice of the favourite singer, and then by 
the loud chorus, in which each joined, with 
equal alacrity and strength of lungs. But as 
the night closed around us, their gaiety disa: 
peared ; and the song and the chorus gradually 
died away, leaving us in the ‘silence of the flood 


The slightest obstacle we 
might have cncountered, a tree projecting from 
the bank, a ‘* sawyer,” ora eee. would 
have torn off the frail material which was alone 
between us and the stream, and left not one of 
us to tell the story of our fate. And it was 
impossible to distinguish the danger, or to take 
any measures to avert it. But we reached 
Saint Louis in safety ; and I look back to the 
impressions of that night, as among the most 
powerful which a life not void of adventures 
has made upon me. 


DOUBLING OF CAPE HORN. 
From “ Two Years before the Mast, a personal warrative of 
Life at Sea.” 

We met with nothing remarkable until we 
were in the latitude of the river La Plata. 
Here there are violent gales from the S. W., 
called Pomperos, which are very destructive 
to the shipping in the river, and are felt for 
many leagues at sea. ‘They are usually pre- 
ceded by lightning. The captain told the 
mates to keep a bright look-out, and if they 
saw lightning at the S. W., to take in sail at 
once. We got the first touch of one during 
my watch on deck. I was walking in the lee 
gangway, and thought that I saw lightning on 
the lee bow. I told the second mate, who 
came over and looked out for some time. [t 
was very black in the S. W., and In about ten 
minutes we saw a distinet flash. ‘The wind, 
which had been S. E., had now left us, and it 
was dead calm. ~We sprang aloft immediately 
and furled the royals and top-gallant-sails, and 
took in the flying jib, hauled up the mainsail 
and trysail, squared the after yards, and awaited 
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the attack. A huge mist capped 
clouds came driving towards as, extending 
over that quarter of the horizon, and covering 
the stars, which shone brightly in the other 
part of the heavens. It came upon’us at once 
with a blast, and a shower of hail and rain, 
which almost took our breath from us. The 
hardiest was obliged to turn his back. We let 
the halyards run, and fortunately were not taken 
aback. ‘The little vessel * paid off’’ from the 
wind, and ran on for some time directly before 
it, varia, through the water with every thing 
flying. Having called all hands, we close 
reefed the topsails and trysail, furled the courses 
and jib, set the fore-topmast staysail, and 
brought her up nearly to her course, with the 
weather braces hauled in a little, to ease her. 
We remained for the rest of the night, and 
throughout the next day, under the same close 
sail, for it continued to blow very fresh; and 
though we had no more hail, yet there was a 
soaking rain, and it was quite cold and un- 
comfortable; the more so, because we were 
not prepared for cold weather, but had on our 
thin clothes. We were glad to get a watch 
below, and put on our thick clothing, boots, 
and southwesters. Towards sun-down the 


~ 





ale moderated a little, and it began to clear off 


in the S. W. We shook our reefs out, one 
by one, and before midnight had top-gallant 
sails upon her. 

We had now made up our minds for Cape 
Hom and cold weather, and entered upon 
every necessary preparation. 

November 4th.—At day-break, saw land 
upon our larboard quarter. There were two 
islands, of different size, but of the same shape ; 
rather high, beginning low at the water’s edge, 
and running with a curved ascent to the middle. 
They were so far off as to be of a deep blue 
colour, and in a few hours we sank them in 
the N, E. These were the Falkland islands. 
We had run between them and the main land 
of Patagonia. At sun-set the second mate, 
who was at the mast-head, said that he saw 
land on the starboard bow. This must have 
been the island of Staten Land; and we were 
now in the region of Cape Horn, with a fine 
breeze from the northward, top-mast and top- 
gallant studding-sails set, and every prospect 
of a speedy and pleasant passage round. 

November 5th.—The weather was fine 
during the previous night, and we had a clear 
view of the Magellan Clouds, and of the 
Southern Cross. The Magellan Clouds con- 
sist of three small nebulz in the southern part 
of the heavens,—two bright, like the milky- 
way, and ome dark. These are first seen, just 
above the horizon, soon after crossing the 
southern tropic. When off Cape Horn, they 
are nearly overhead. The cross is composed 

vur stars in that form, and is said to be the 
brightest constellation in the heavens. 

During the first part of this day the wind 
was light, but after noon it came on fresh, and 
we furled the royals. We still kept the stud- 
ding-sails out, and the captain said he should 
go round with them, if he could. Just before 
eight o’clock (then about sun-down in that lati- 
rade) the cry of “all hands ahoy!” was 
sounded down the fore seuttle and the after 
hatchway, and. hurrying upon deck, we found 
a large black cloud rolling on toward us from 
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with black |the S. W., and blackening the whole heavens, | fash every thing well below. We now found 
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‘Here cones. Cape Horn!’’ said the chief|our top hamper of some tse, for though it is 


mate ; and we had hardly time to haul down 
and clew up, before it was upon us. Ina few 
moments, a heavier sea was raised than I had 
ever seen before, and as it was directly ahead, 
the litde brig, which was no betier than a 
bathing machine, plunged into it, and all the 
forward part of her was under water; the sea 
pouring in through the bow-ports and hawse- 
hole and over the knight-heads, threatening to 
wash every thing overboard. In the lee scup- 
pers it was up toa man’s waist. We sprang 
aloft.and double reefed the topsails, and furled 
all the other sails, and made all snug. But this 
would not do; the brig was labouring and 
straining against the head sea, and the gale 
was growing worse and worse. At the same 
time, sleet and hail were driving with all fury 


against us. We clewed down, and hauled out 
the reef-tackles again, and close-reefed the fore- 


topsail, and furled the main, and hove her to 


on the starboard tack. Here was an end to 
our fine prospects. We made 
to head winds and cold weather; sent down 
the royal yards, and unrove the gear; but all 
the rest of the top hamper remained aloft, 
even to the sky-sail masts and studding-sail 
booms. 


up our minds 


Throughout the night it stormed violently — 


rain, hail, snow, and sleet beating upon the 
vessel—the wind continuing ahead, and the sea 
running high. At day-break (about three a. 
m.) the deck was covered with snow. The 
captain sent vp the steward with a glass of| body I almost fancied that 1 could see through 
grog to each of the wateh; and all the time 
that we were off the Cape, grog was given to 
the morning watch, and to all hands whenever 
we reefed topsails. ‘The clouds cleared away 
at sun-rise, and the wind becoming more fair, 
we again made sail and stood nearly up to our 
course. 


November 6th.—It continued more pleasant 


through the first part of the day, but at night 
we had the same scene over again. This time, 
we did not heave to, as on the night before, 
but endeavoured to beat to windward under 
close-reefed topsails, balance-reefed trysail, and 
fore top-mast stay-sail, This night it was my 
turn to eteer, or, as the sailors say, my trick at 
the helm, for two hours. Inexperienced as I 
was, I made out to steer to the satisfaction of 
the officer, and neither S—— nor myself gave 
up our tricks, all the time that we were off the 
Cape. This was sdmething to boast of, for it 
requires a good deal of skill and watchfulness 
to steer a veesel close hauled, in a gale of wind, 
against a heavy head sea. ‘* Ease her when 
she pitches,” is the word; and a little care- 
lessness in letting her ship a heavy sea, 
might sweep the decks, or knock the masts out 
of her. ; 


November 7th.—Towards morning the wind 


went down, and during the whole forenoon we 
lay tossing about in a dead calm, and in the 
midst of a thick fog. The calms here are 
unlike those in most parts of the world, for 
there is always such a high sea running, and 


the periods of calm are so short, that it has no 
time to go down; and vessels, being under no 
command of sails or rudder, lie like logs upon 
the water. We were obliged to steady the 
booms and yards by guys and braces, and to 


liable to be carried away or sprung by the sud- 
den “ bringing up”’ of a vessel when pitching 
in a chopping sea, yet it is a great help in 
steadying a vessel when rolling in a long swell; 
giving more slowness, ease, and regularity to 
the motion. 

The calm of the morning reminds me of a 
scene which I forgot to describe at the time of 
its occurrence, but which I remember from its 
being the first-time that I had heard the near 
breathing of whales. It was on the night that 
we passed between the Falkland Islands and 
Staten Land. We had the watch from twelve 
to four, and coming upon deck, found the little 
brig lying perfectly still, surrounded by a thick 
fog, and the sea as smooth as though oil had 
been poured upon it; yet, now and then, a 
long, low swell rolling over its surface, slightly 
lifting the vessel, but without breaking the 
glassy smoothness of the water. We were 
surrounded far and near by shoals of sluggish 
whales and grampuses, which the fog prevented 
our seeing, rising slowly to the surface, or per- 
haps lying out at length, heaving out those pe- 
culiar lazy, deep, and long-diawn breathings 
which give such an impression of supineness 
and strength, Some of the watch were asleep, 
and the others were perfectly still, so that there 
was nothing to break the illusion, and I stood 
leaning over the bulwarks, listening to the slow 
breathings of the mighty creatures—now one 
breaking the water just alongside, whose black 


the fog ; and again another, which I could just 
hear in the distance—until the low and regular 
swell seemed like the heaving of the ocean’s 
mighty bosom to the sound of its heavy and 
jong. rawn respirations. 

Towards the evening of this day the fog 
cleared off, and we had every appearance of a 
cold blow; and soon after sun-down it came 
on. Again it was clew up and haul down, reef 
and furl, until we had got her down to close- 
reefed topsails, double-reefed trysail, and reefed 
fore-spenser. Snow, hail, and sleet. were 
driving upon us most of the night, and. the sea 
breaking over the bows, and covering the for- 
ward part of the little vessel ; but as she would 
lay her course, the captain refused to heave 
her to. 

November 8th.—This day commenced with 
calm and thick fog, and ended with hail, snow, 
a violent wind, and close-reefed topsails. 

Sunday, Nov. 9th.—To-day the sun rose 
clear, and continued so until 12 o’clock, when 
the captain got an observation. This was very 
well for Cape Horn, and we thonght it a little 
remarkable that, as we had not had one un- 
pleasant Sunday during the whole voyage, the 
only tolerable day here should be a Sunday. 
We got time to clear up the steerage and fore- 
castle, and set things to rights, and to overhaul 
our wet clothes a little. But this didnot last 
very long. Between five and six—the sun 
was then nearly three hours high—the cry of 
‘* All starbowlines ahoy!’”’ summoned our 
watch on deck; and immediately all hands 
were called. A true specimen of Cape Horn 
was coming upon us. A great cloud of a dark 
slate-colour was driving on us from the S. W.; 
and we did our best to take in sail, (for the 
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light sails had been set during the first part of 
the day,) before we were in the midst of it. 
We had got the light sails furled, the courses 
hauled up, and the topsail reef-tackles hauled 
out, and were just mounting the fore-1igging, 
when the storm struck us. In an instant the 
sea, which had been comparatively quiet, was 
running higher and higher; and it became al- 
most as dark as night. ‘The hail and sleet 
were harder than I had yet felt them ; seeming 
almost to pin us down to the rigging. We 
were longer taking in sail than ever before ; for 
the sails were stiff and wet, the ropes and rig- 
ging covered with snow and sleet, and we our- 
selves cold, and nearly blinded with the vio- 
lence of the storm. By the time we had got 
down upon deck again, the little brig was 
plunging madly into a tremendous head sea, 
which at every drive rushed in through the 
bow-ports and ‘over the bows, and buried all 
the forward part of the vessel. At this instant 
the chief mate, who was standing on the top 
of the windlass,-at the foot of the spenser 
mast, called out, ‘* Lay out there and furl the 
jib!” This was no agreeable or safe duty, yet 
it must be done. An old Swede, (the best 
sailor on board,) who belonged on the fore- 
castle, sprang out upon the bowsprit. Another 
one must go : I was near the mate, andsprang 
forward, threw the duwnhaul over the wind- 
lass, and jumped between the knight-heads out 
upon the bowsprit. ‘I'he crew stood abaft the 
windlass and hauled the jib down, while we 
got out upon the weather side of the jib-boom, 
our feet on the fvot-ropes, holding on by the 
spar, the great jib flying off to leeward, and 

ting so as almost to throw us off of the 
boom. For some time we could do nothing 
but hold on, and the vessel diving into two 
huge seas, ove after the other, plunged us 
twice into the water up to our ehins. We 


hardly knew whether we were on or off; when 


coming up, dripping from the water, we were 
raised high into the air. John (that was the 
sailor’s name) thought the boom would go 
every moment, and called out to the mate to 
keep the vessel off, and haul down the staysail ; 


but the fury of the wind, and the breaking of 


the seas against the bows defied every attempt 


to make ourselves heard, and we were obliged 


to do the best we could in our situation. For- 
tunately, no other seas so heavy struck her, 
and we succeeded in furling the jib “ after a 
fashion ;’’ and, coming in over the staysail net- 
tings, were not a little pleased to find that all 
was snug, and the watch gone below; for we 
were soaked through, and it was very cold. 
The weather continued nearly the same through 
the night. 

November 10th.—During a part of this day 
we were hove to, but the rest of the time were 
driving on, under close-reefed sails, with a 
heavy sea, a strong gale, and frequent squalls 
of hail and snow. 

November 11th.—The same. 

12th.—The same. 

13th.—The same. 

We had now got hardened to Cape weather, 
the vessel was under reduced sail, and every 
thing secured on deck and below, so that we 
had little to do but to steer and to stand our 
watch. Our clothes were all wet through, and 
the only change was from wet to more wet. It 


was in vain to think of reading or working 
below, for we were too tired, the hatehways 




















and uncomfortable, black and dirty, heaving 
and pitching. 


clothes, hang them up, and turn in and sleep 
as soundly as we could, until the watch was 
ealled again. 
no sound of wind, water, wood or iron can 
keep him awake—and we were always fast 
asleep when three blows on the hatchwuay, and 
the unwelcome cry of ** All starbowlines ahoy ! 
eight bells there below ? do you hear the news?” 
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were closed down, and évery thing was wet 
We had only to come below 


when the watch was out, wring out our wet 


A sailor can sleep any where— 


(the usual formula of calling the watch,) roused 


us up from our berths upon the cold, wet decks. 


The only time when we could be said to take 
any pleasure was at night and morning, when 
we were allowed a tin pot full of hot tea, (or, 
as the sailors. significantly call it, ** water be- 
witched,”’) sweetened with molasses. ‘This, 
bad as it was, was still warm and comforting, 
and, together with our sea-biscuit and cold salt 
beef, made quitea meal. Yet, even thie meal 
was atte with some uncertainty. We had 
to go ourselves to the 
of beef and tin pots 
losing them before we could get below. Many 
a kid of beef have I seen rolling in the seup- 
pers, and the bearer lying at his length on the 
decks. I remember an English lad who was 
always the life of the crew, but whom we af- 
terwards lost overboard, standing for nearly ten 
minutes at the galley, with his pot of tea in his 
hand, waiting for a chance to get down into the 
foreeastle ; and seeing what he thought was a 
‘smooth spell,” started to go forward. He 
had just got to the end of the windlass, when 
a great sea broke over the bows, and for a mo- 
ment I saw nothing of him but his head and 
shoulders ; and at the next instant, being taken 
off of his legs, he was carried aft with the sea, 
until her stern lifting up and sending the water 
forward, he-was left high and dry at the side 
of the — still holding on to his tin pot, 
which had now nothing in it but salt water. 
But nothing could ever daunt him, or over- 
come, for a moment, his habitual good humour. 
Regaining his legs, and shaking his fist at the 
man at the wheel, he rolled below, saying, as 
he passed, ‘A man’s no sailor, if he can’t 
take a joke.” The ducking was not the worst 
of such an affair, for, as there was an allow- 
ance of tea, you could get no more from the 
galley; and though the sailors would never 
suffer a man to go without, but would always 
turn in a little from their own pots to fill up 
his, yet this was at best but dividing the loss 
among all hands. 

Something of the same kind befell me a few 
days afier. ‘The cook had just made for us a 
mess of hot ‘‘scouse’’—that is, biscuit pounded 
fine, salt beef cut into small pieces, and a few 
potatoes, boiled up together, and seasoned with 
pepper. ‘This was a rare treat, and I, being 
the last at the galley, had it/put in my charge 
to carry down for the mess. t along very 
well as far as the hatehway, and was just get- 
ting down the steps, when a heavy sea, lifting 
the etern out of water, and passing forward, 
dropping it down again, threw the steps from 
their place, and I came down into the s 
a little faster than I meant to, with the kid on 















» and take our kid 8 
of tea, and run the risk of 
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top of me, and the whole precious mess scat- 
tered over the floor. 
may be, you must make a joke of every thing 
at sea; and if you were to fall from aloft and 
be caught in the belly of a sail, and thus saved 
from instant death, it would not do to look 
at all disturbed, or to make a serious matter 
of it. 


Whatever your feelings 


SPECULATIONS ON WORDS.’ 


Deer, Harness, Wife, Life, Housewife, 
Hussy.—The transitions of words from a 
general to a particular meaning, and from a 
particular to a general, are exeeedingly curious. 
The German thier is any wild animal, but the 
corresponding English deer is a particular kind 
of wild animal. Harnisch in German, is ar- 
mour ; but harness, in English, is armour for 
horses only. ‘ Put on the whole armour of 
God,” is, in Luther’s version, ** Put on the 
harness.of God.” Harness was formerly used 
in the same way. The word wife, in old 
English, meant only woman: it retains the 
eneric sense in the compound housewife, and 
in the old phrase, ‘* old wives’ fables,”’ that is, 
** cld women’s fables,” ae well as in the riddle 
of the man who met another with seven wives 
as he was going to St. Ives, that is with seven 
women: /¥eib, in German, retains the same 
meaning. So /ife meant nothing but body ori- 
ginally; and retains the primary sense in the 
compound life-guard, which is perfectly syne- 
nymous with bedy-guard. It hus here nothing 
to do with life in the sense of vitality. The 
corresponding German /eid still means nothing 
but body. Bus speaking of housewife, we 
may remark the curious manner in which that 
word has degenerated from a term of respect- 
ability, and even of compliment, into a term of 
abuse, under the corrupted form of hussy. 
With the goodly practices of housewifery, has 
gone out the pi sense of the term. 

Manufacturer, Upholsterer—Whole na- 
tions, like individuals, sometimes make mis- 
takes in the fommation of words, and follow a 
false analogy. Manufacture is a Latin word, 
and the agent substantive should have been 
manufactor, like corn-factor, &c. As we have 
sculptor, sculpture, so we should have manw- 
actor, manufacture. But we have treated it 
like a genuine English word, and given it the 
English ending, like bind-er. - 

An upholsterer was originally a bearer or 
upholder at funerals; hence a man who pro- 
vided furniture for funerals ; and hence it means 
now a man who provides any furniture, U 
holder was the original term, and is still a little 
used. Another term was employed, (corres- 
ponding in formation to spinster, punster, 
maltster,) which was upholdster, or upholster. 
But there are not many compound words like 
uphold, which have substantives formed for 
them in ster, and it seems to have been forgot- 
ten that sfer had the necessary meaning, and 
therefore er was added; hence upholsterer. 
Nay, we havs seen on a board over a door in 
London, upholstererer, which is as if we were 





* We refer our readers to the first page of No. 10 
of this vol. of “ The Friend,” for an article headed 
“* Meanings of Words,” of which the present article is 
intended as a continuation, 
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to say bakerer, or gardenerer. 
spread to upholder, and we even have uphold- 
erer used; with which we may compare a 
word that is common, but wrongly formed, 
Sruiterer ; wrongly formed, unless the first er 
is merely euphonic, which we rather believe. 
The French is fruttier ; we might have fruiter. 
We cannot help such cases creeping into a 
language. Every language has some instances 
of the same thing. ‘This phenomenon of 
doubling and trebling the terminative may be 
partly accounted for from the slippery nature 
of the letter r, and the tendency to repeat it, 
and insert it, where strict analogy would not 
justify it, [as Elizar for Eliza, Hannar for 
Hannah and Susquehannar, &c.] a large num- 
ber of the anomalies of language, and of the 
mistakes of half-educated people in pronun- 
ciation arise from the peculiarity of the letter 
r. In the word ludicrous, people hardly seem 
to know where the r comes, and often say 
ludricous. { Why is it that whilst the English 
and anglo-Americans find the r to roll so readily 
over their tongues, the South Sea Islanders 
have no such sound in their languages, and, 
indeed, cannot, it is said, pronounce the letter 
at all?] ‘The repetition of the ¢ in the vulgar 
expression preventative, for preventive, may 
afford another illustration. On the sea-coast, 
preventative is the common word at the pre- 
ventive stations. 

Swine, Swineherd.—There are two words 
in English spelt swine, the plural of sow, and 
another word which we see in swineherd. 
Now, formed like ox, oxen, the plural of sow 
would be sowen, but it is contracted very natu- 
rally to swine, just as cowen from cow, is to 
kine. But swine, in swineherd, is not the 
plural as one might conclude from the analo- 
gous words cowhkerd and shepherd (that is 
sheep-herd). ‘The generic term swine is em- 
ployed; and swin? is often used by the old 
writers as a singular. ‘Thus Holland, in his 
“ Plinie,”’ b. viil. c. 51. “ Will ye know that 
swine is sicke or unsound, pluck a bristle from 
the back, and it will be bloodie at the root: 
also he will carrié hia neck at one side as he 
goeth.” And the sacred proverb, “ as a jewel 
in a swine’s snout, so is a fair woman who is 
without discretion,” is a familiar instance of 
the use of swine in the singular. 

The subject of gender in language is a very 
curious ones Some languages, as the French, 
make every noun one of the two genders. In 
English, on the contrary, as in Latin, we have 
neuters, and we speak of them singly by the 
word if. ‘The word it, was much less used 
formerly than now. For example, in the 
phrase, *‘ they are they which testify of me,” 
we should say, as Whately has observed, it is 
they, which probably would then not have 
been considered correct. ts is comparative 
a modern word. Ben Jonson would not admit 
it into his grammar. Even in Milton, we see 
traces of its being a rather recent innovation; 
he says, for example, 

——_—— “his form bath not yet lost 
All her orig’nal brightness,” 
Where he would, if he had written in the nine- 
teenth century, undoubtedly have said ifs. In 
the authorised version of the Bible, the word 
does not occur once. Many words which in 
English are female, in other lanQuages are 





The infection |male. Hen, in German, means a cock (hahn). 
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A mine among the miners is feminine. Of a 
rich one they say: ‘* She is very productive.” 
In German, the moon is masculine, and the 
sun feminine ; the poets frequently represent 
the sun as a goddess. 
The proper indefinite article in English is 
an; an book or an egg; an apple or an pear. 
When we say, as we do now, “a pear,’ we 
have lost then in an. We do notadd n when 
we say an apple. ‘The grammars tell us a is 
made an before a vowel, Itis notso. Ania 
made @ before a consonant. The n is dropt. 
/in is the indefinite article, in the German ein, 
and in the French un; in these languages the 
nis. not dropt as in English. The numeral 
one is the same word ; and an apple means one 
apple. We may often hear foreigners talk 
about giving one shilling to a man, for a shil- 
ling, or seeing one play, for a play. In the 
same way we are told that in forming the plu- 


ral of lady, y is changed to ie. Now, this is| 


not the right way of putting it. The old way 
of spelling lady is ladie, and the plural of 
course ladies. Well, inthe plural the old way 
is kept; no changé is made. But in the sin- 
gular, the ie has altered to y 3 so that it 
is the singular, not the plural, that has been 
changed. Now we-spell the plural of day, 
days ; but formerly it was daies, and the pos- 
sessive singular, daies alse. 

In many languages there is a transition, not 
altogether unnatural, from lowness of condi-. 
tion to lowness of character. It is so in Greek, 
and itis soin English. A villain was —- 
nally only a villanus, or inhabitant of the ville, 
dependent on the great man or lord of the soil ; 
now a villain is a knave. But a knave was 
formerly only a servant, nay, before that only 
aboy. The German knaba is now a boy, but 
the English, after becoming a servant, has now 


become a rogue. Wickliffe’s version of the}” 


Bible has, ‘* Paul, a knave of Jesus Christ,” 
that is a servant. In the same way, — 
colere in Latin meant to till the land, and colo- 
nus a tiller of the land, the English clown 
means not merely a countryman, but a coun- 
trified or rustic man. So, though the German 
bauen means to till the land, and bauer, a coun- 
tryman or peasant, the English d00r, which is 
the same, word, means more, and implies some- 
thing of the clown, and the adjectives boorish 
and clownish are nearly synonymous. In the 
word neighbour, that is nigh-boor, the word 
has lost its peculiar meaning. Now, on the 
other hand, while countryfied, clownish, boor- 
ish, and rustic, imply something coarse, city- 
fied implies something polite, as we see in the 
word urbane, from urbs, * city,” or civil, from 
civis, ** a citizen.”’ 

The word do has undergone many curious 
changes. In English, it had the meaning of 
to put” commonly, and still retains it im the 
compounds to don, to doff, and to dout, that is 
to do on, to do off, and to do out, or, as we 
should say now, to put on, and put off, or to 
put out. Ina passage in the New Testament, 
do is used just, and we now use make: “I do 
you to wit,” &c., that is, I make you to know, 
or I give you to understand, &e. But the 
usage most remote from the original meaning 
is the auxiliary, thus, I do think, I do not 
believe. Where the words think and believe 
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SOW THY SEED. 


BY T. RAFFLES. 


Eccursiastes, xi. 6.—“ In the morning sow thy 
secd, and in the evening withhold not thy hand; for 
thou knowest not whether shall prosper either this or 
that, or whether they both shall be alike good.” 


In the morning sow thy seed, 
Nor at eve witlihold thy hand, 

Who can tell which may suceeed, 
Or if both alike shall stand, 

And a glorious harvest bear 

To reward the sower’s care. 


In the morning sow thy seed ;— 
In the morning of thy youth ; 
Prompt to every generous deed, 
Scatter wide the seeds of truth : 
He whose sun may set at noon 
Never can begin too soun ! 


Nor withhold thy willing band 
In the even tide of age, 

E’en to life’s last lingering sand, 
In thy closing pilgrimage, 

Seed may yet be sown by thee,— 

Sown for immortality ! 


“ By all waters,” be it known— 
very where enrich the ground, 
Till the soil, with thorns o’ergrown, 
Shall with fruits and flowers abound ; 
Pregnant with a sweet perfume, 
Decked in Eden’s lvveliest bloom ! 


Sow it in the youthful mind ; 
Can you have a fairer field ? 
Be it but in faith consigned, 
Harvest, doubtless, it shall yield, 
Fruits of early piety, 
All that God delights to see. 
e it of thé waters wide, aioe 
Seaman ploug ie deep ; 
Then, adiion tide, 
You the blessed fruit shall reap, 


~ And.the thoughtless sailor prove 


Trophy to the cause you love. 


Sow it ’mid the crowded street— 
Lanes and alleys, dark and foul, 
Where the teeming masses meet— 
Each with an immortal soul, 
Sunk in deepest moral gloom, 
Reckless of the coming doom. ~ 


Sow it ’mid the haunt of vice— 
Scenes of infamy and erime ; 
Suddenly, may Paradise 
Burst, as in the northern clime 
Spring, with all its verdant race, 
Starts from Winter’s cold embrace. 


Sow it with unsparing hand, 

*Tis the Kingdom's precious seed ; 
Tis the Master’s great eommand, 

And His grace shall crown the deed; 
He hath said, the precious grain 


. Never shalt be sown in vain! 


Long, indeed, beneath the clod, 
It may lie, forgot, unseen 
Noxious weeds may clothe the sod, 
Changing seasons intervene, 
Summer’s heat and Winter’s frost— 
Yet that seed shall ne’er be lost. 


But, at length, it shall appear, 
Rising up o’er all the plain— 

“ First the blade and then the ear,” 
Then the ripe, the golden grain ; 

Joyous reapers gladly come, 

Angels shout the harvest home. 


are in facet in the infinite mood equivalent to 
substantives, as if we were to say, “‘I do the 
believing,” &c. 
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How it was in the Beginning. 


phen Crisp which was contained in ‘The 
Friend’’ of last week ; and I think.it good fre- 
quently to recur to the writings of these ancient 
worthies, whom the Lord, by the i 
of his Holy Spirit qualified as able ministers 
of his word, for the gathering of our Society 
out from among the different professors of 
their day; and set them as watchmen upon the 
walls of our Zion, to counsel and encou 

those who were striving to walk faithfully be- 
fore him, antf to warn others who gave heed 
to wrong things, or were lukewarm and indif- 


ferent about the cause of truth, and their own| for any or 


life and conversation, showed forth the excel- 
leney of the doctrines and principles of the 
gospel, as held: in their purity and fulness by 
our Society; ahd it is well for us, their suc- 
cessors in religious profession, who liye in a 
day of ease and boasted eens often to 
contemplate the lives and labours of these sons 
of the morning, and examine ourselves to see 
how nearly we are anne up in their foot- 
steps, and with the same dedication and self- 
denial, endeavouring, in all humility, to adorn 
the doctrine and support the testimonies, 
which, as a peculiar people, Friends are called 
upon to sustain. 

The following description, given by one who 
was himself an eminent servant in that day, 
is, I think, worthy of being perused by the 


readers of ** The Friend,”’ 
‘*And now you rofess +o 
an [ Geo. Fox} 
ffer, I be- 






walk in the way thi 
was sent of God to tu 
seech the. we 
The glory of this; 
hope that has mot made us as J, since we 
were a people, you know, is that blessed prin- 
ciple of light and life of Christ, which we pro- 
fess, and direct all people to, as the great 
instrument and agent of man’s convetsion to 
God: it was by this we were first touched, 
and effectually enlightened, as to our imward 
state ; which put us upon the consideration. of 
our latter end, causing us_to set the Lord before 
our eyes, and to number our days, that we 
might apply our hearts to wisdom. In that 
day we judged not after the sight of the eye, 
or after the hearing of the ear, but according 
to the light and sense this blessed principle 
gave us; we judged and acted in reference to 
things and persons, ourselves and others, yea, 
towards God our Maker. For.being quick- 
ened by it in our inward man, we could easily 
discern the difference of things, and feel what 
was right, and what.was wrong, and what was 
fit, and what not, both in reference to religion 
and civil concerns. That being the ground of 
the fellowship of all saints, it was in that our 


~ 
of the 


fellowship stood. In this we desired to haye | 


a sense one of another, acted towards one 
nother, and all men, in love, faithfulness, and 
fear. In the feeling of the motions of this 
principle, we drew near to the Lord, and waited 
to be prepared by it, that we might feel those 
drawings and movings, before we approached 
the Lord in prayer, or opened our mouths in 
ministry. And in our beginning and ending 


For “ The Friend.” | with this, stood our-comfort, service and edifi- 
to meet with the Epistle of Ste-| we made 

, . services finding in ourselves a rebuke, instead 

of an acceptance ; and in lieu of ‘* Well done,” 

** Who hath required,this at your hands?”’ In 

g| that day we were an exercised people, our 





cent, serious and wei 








| the conversation of the world, exposed us to 
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For ** The Friend.” 
Historical fr , tllustrating the early 
religious urs‘of Friends in America, 
with biographical sketches of the first 
ministers who visited it. 
: (Continued from p: 144.) 
Whilst Horred Gardiner and Mary’Stanton 
were still in the prison at Boston, the rulers 


“we ran. faster, or fell short, 
for ourselves to bear; our 


countenances and deportment declared it. 


Vv 

“Care for others was. then much Upom us, a8| thereof framed and published the following 
well as for ourselves, especially the young con- 
vinced. Often had we the burden of the word 
of the Lord to our neighbours, relations, and 
acquaintance, and imes- also : 


additional law against Quakers :— 


At a General Court held at Boston the 20th 
of May, 1658. ; 

** That Quakers and such accursed heretics 
arising among ourselves may be dealt with 
kept our conversation inno-| prevented, it is hereby ordered as an addition 
ty, guarding ourselves. to the former laws against Quakers, that every 
inst the cares and friendships of the world. | such person or persons professing any of their 

e held the truth in the spirit.of it, and not! pernicious ways, by speaking, writing, or by 
in our own spirits, or after our own will and| meeting. on the Lord’s day, or at any other 
affections. ‘They were bowed and brought) time, to strengthen themselves, or seduce 
into subjection, insomuch that it was visible to| others to their diabolical doctrines, shall after 
them that knew us, we did not think ourselves|due means of conviction, incur the penalty 
at our own disposal, to go where we list, or| ensuing, that is, every person so meeting shall 
say, or do what we list, or when we list. Our) pay to the country, for every time, 10s. ; and 
liberty stood in the liberty of the Spirit of|every one speaking im such a meeting, shall 
truth; and no pleasure, no profit, no fear, no| pay £5 « piece ; and in case any such person 
favour could draw us from this retired, strict| hath been punished by scourging, or whipping, 
and watchful frame.. We were so. far from| the first time, according to the former laws, 
seeking occasions of company, that we avoided | shall be still kept at work in the house of cor- 
them what we could ; pursuing our own busi-| rection till they put in security, with two suffi- 
ness ‘with moderation, instead of meddling with | cient men, that they shall not any more vent 
other people’s unnecessarily. their hateful errors, nor use their sinful prac- 
«Our words were few and savory, our looks | tices ; or else shall depart this jurisdiction at 
composed and weighty, and our whole deport-| their own charges; and if any of them return 
ment very observable. ‘True it is, that this| again, then each such person shall incur the 
tired and. strict sort of life from the liberty, of poy of the laws formerly made for strangers 

y the eourt. 
the censures of many, as humorists, conceited, “« Epwarp Rawson, Secretary.” 

and self-righteous persons, &c: But it was| During the early part of the third month, 
our preservation from many snares, to which | Robert Hodgson, in fulfilling his gospel mis- 
others were continually exposed by the pre-|sion, passed over from Rhode Island into Ply- 
valency of the lust of the eye, the lust of the} mouth patent, and coming to the: town of 
flesh, and the pride of life, that wanted no} Marshfield, he lodged with am aged man, 
occasions or temptations to excite them abroad | named Arthur Howland. The venerable host 
in the converse of the world. was one that had long waited for the salvation 
‘I cannot forget the humility and chaste zeal | of the Lord; and having been convinced that 
of that day. O, how constant at meetings, | the son of God had come to his temple, and 
how retired in them, how firm to truth’s life,| was there fulfilling, without money and with- 
as well as truth’s principles, and how entire | out price, the priestly office, he could no longer 
and united in our communion, as indeed, be-| make use of his property in supporting a poor 
came those that profess one head, even Christ| hireling whose ministry was only in the outer 
Jesus our Lord ! court. As he would not give freely, they had 
* This being the testimony and example, the | taken from him instruments necessary to his 
man of God, before mentioned, was sent to| business, through which he had been subjected 
declare and leave amongst us, and we having|to great loss and damage. Whilst Robert 
embraced the same, as the merciful visitation | Hodgson was with him, the constable of the 
of God to us, the word of exhortation at this| place came to Arthur’s dwelling to arrest the 
time is, that we. continue to be found inthe | stranger. The old Friend, having been a suf- 
way of this testimony with all zeal and integ-| ferer under the bishops in old England, as well 
rity, and so much the more, by how much the | as under the priests in the new, felt himself 
day draweth near.” bound in conscience to receive and relieve the 
dia saints and servants of God as far as he was 
able. On demanding of the constable the war- 
The quantity of salt produced at the Onon-| rant’ under which he was acting, that officer 
daga salt works for tlie. year ending on the Ist| confessed that he had none, but declared that 
instant, was 2,622,335 bushels, and the income | Josiah Winslow, the magistrate, would justify 
derived from them 163,879 dollars 46 cents, of | his taking a Quaker without one. Arthur then 
which 107,357 dollars 55 cents, was paid into| said, that as there was no legal authority fou 
the state treasury, and the rest expended in| arresting Robert, he should be obliged to pro- 
new buildings and repairs. tect him, by the obedienee which he ont 














we were in travail for one ane er's prever- 
vation ; not seeking, but shunning’ occasions 





present, which 
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the Protector, and to the instrument of govern- 
ment under which the colony was settled. On 
this the officer decamped without his prey; but 
the old man was fined £5, for his noble de- 
fence of the rights of the subject, to satisfy 
which, on the 28th of the third month, two of 
his cattle were taken. 

During the year 1658, the professors of the 
truth in Plymouth colony, suffered more from 
the distraints of goods, and interruptions of 
religious meetings than in any other part of 
New England. In a declaration which some 
of the Friends of Sandwich put forth, showing 
their sufferings under the law, to make them 
take the outh of fidelity to the government; 
they say this law is ‘+ contrary to the law of 
Christ, whose law is so strongly written in our 
hearts, and the keeping of it so delightsome to 
us, and the gloriousness of its life daily ap- 
pearing, makes us to endure the cross patient- 
ly, and suffer the spoiling of our goods with 
joy.”’ Friends were to be summoned to every 
genetal court, which was ‘held thrice a year; 
the oath was to be tendered them each time, 
with a penalty of £5 for refusal to take ‘it. 
Thus £15 a year were to be distrained from 
each, and John Alden, the treasurer of the 
colony, took care that the law should not be a 
dead letter. 

A fine of £10 a piece for not swearing: 
having been laid on almost every man Friend 
at Sandwich, Samuel Nash and George Barloe, 
the two marshals, were sent by the said trea- 
surer to collect it. ‘They distrained all the best 
rattle belonging to these innocent sufferers for 
sonscience sake, and were neither careful to 
wase when they had the full value, nor to 
weertain that those they had taken belonged to 
he individuals against whom the fines were 
evied. Much injustice was therefore com- 
nitted in the execution of this unrighteous 
aw. At Edward Perry’s, having marked two 
sows and two heifers for his fine, they were 
seleéting another, when a neighbour, who was 
watching their proceedings, inquired how 
nany they intended to take—they answered, 
‘wo cows, besides the heifers. He then pointed 
aut to them that they had already that many 
set apart. They still, however, marked an- 
other, and took the three cows and two heifers, 
worth sixteen pounds. 

At the next court, the Sandwich Friends 
being again summoned, had the oath tendered | 
asusual. On their saying that they could not 
swear, Governor Prince asked them if they 
wete willing to be bound body and goods to be 
true to the requisitions of the oath. Now, as 
this oath required an active support of all the 
laws of the colony, and was therefore incom- 


patible with their Christian testimonies inj and 


many respects, they could not accept such a 
proposition ; yet one of them replied, * I am 
willing to bind myself, by promise, to be true 
to the state.’’ ‘To. this offer, Prince sarcasti- 
cally answered, ‘‘ You cannot promise—you 
cannot make a promise.’’ The Friend replied, 
“Yea, I can promise against evil.” The 
governor still insisting that they could not 
promise—fined them each 5£. In the descrip- 
tion of the collections to meet this fine, we 
are informed that the day the marshals came 
to distrain of Edward Perry, he was about 
killing a fatted cow, and had a man engaged to 
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help him. One of the marshals seeing what) on the first day of the week, not much to the 
they were doing, would have prevented them,| credit of one who professed such a high rever- 
but as he had no order with him, they pro-|enee for the Sabbath day, as they call it. 
ceeded to kill the animal, and drees the meat.| Having received a warrant to search all sus- 
For this, the man who killed the cow was| picious places, to apprehend strangers called 
arrested by warrant from John Alden, and Quakers, instead of attending at his own place 
committed to Plymouth prison for three|of worship, he was constanily endeavouring to 


months, and a cow was distrained from him,|disturb the meetings of Friends. He would 


although the marshals had taken from Edward 
Perry two cows, worth much more than the 
fine amounted to. * So that for that five pound 


from Edward Perry, they have taken three| 


cows, which are worth eleven pounds. Be- 
hold what a violent erush this is, to take away 
£27 for £15! Is this to deliver the innocent, 
and help the needy? Surely the proverb that 








come in sometimes by himself, and sometimes 
with companions, would order those assembled 
to move about according to his whim, and 
when they did not obey, he would pull or push, 
without respect or decency. He sought by 
flattery, by violence, and by false charges, to 
draw them to speak, but they endeavoured to 


|keep to their own religious exercises, and took 


wisdom spake is trae, which saith, ‘ Aw a roar-|no notice of him or his doings. His constant 


ing lion, and a raging bear, so is a wicked ruler 
to a poor people.’”” ‘There is no need to nar- 
rate the particulars of the other distraints for 
not taking the oath ; but from the account writ- 
ten by Edward Perry and Humphrey Norton, 
a few other instances of sufferings may be 
properly introduced. * Peter Gaunt was a 
man of great age, an inhabitant of that town 
twerity-one years, and one of the approved 
men amongst them at the setting up of their 
church worship. In that time of ignorance, he 
did do that which they required concerning 
their oath of fidelity. Yet now he fearing 
God, although his natural strength be much 
spent, they required of him to train, which, for 
conscience sake, he could not do. ‘They de- 
manded of him 10s., which refusing to pay, 
they distrained of his household stuff so much 
pewter as they pleased, it being a thing not 


easy to come at in those parts. Again they/utter undoing 
summoned, him to their. court at Plymouth,| pity, mercy 
them—whi 


notwithstanding his age, and the great distance 
he was off, being, as aforesaid, twenty miles. 
When there he came, he was committed, with 
other Friends, to the jailer. Afterwards by the 
governor was called for, and fined twenty shil- 
lings for not pulling off his hat, for which they 
attached a young beast, which they themselves 
prized at thirty-five shillings. Also, William 
Allin, being aceused of breaking into a man’s 
house, for want of other occasion, charged him 
and others (according to the law) with felony 
(mind what malice here is). ‘This they did 
against him and several others, because they 
came into a house where two Friends were 
imprisoned, the door being open. When Wil- 
liam came before the governor, the man in 
whose honse the Friend had been confined, 
bore a faithful testimony in: the matter. The 
governor then told him that there had been a 
mistake in the summons, yet he fined him 
twenty shillings for not. pulling off his hat, 
took from him therefor a brase kettle, 
valued at twenty-five shillings. Daniel Wing 
and Ralph Allin were also each fined twenty 
shillings for not taking off their hats to the 
magistrates. 

In the beginning of the fourth month, 1658, 
the constable came, by order of court, on First 
day to the meeting, where Friends were wait- 
ing in silence on the Lord, and having taken 
down the names of fourteen, he summoned 
them to be at Plymouth the next day. George 
Barloe, in his endeavours.to fulfil the command 
of the court of Plymoath, to prevent the peace- 
able gatherings of Friends, was guilty of actions 


visits became so annoying at last to these 
young converts, that to avoid such interrup- 
tions, their meetings were for a time held in 
the woods. But even thither George sought 
them, and one of his friends, who he forced to 
accompany him, told him, ‘1 am ashamed of 
you, to see you upon the first day in the morn- 
ing, hunting the people by their footings, as a 
dog hunting some other creature.” 

The following is the sum of the fines levied 
in the earlier part of the year 1658, in Sand- 
wich; it was probably drawn up by Humphrey 
Norton. 

‘* This they have sustained, in less than one 
years’ time, besides imprisonings, stockings, 
abusings, and halings, in and from their own 
houses. Some of them being men of low 
estates, to outward appearance, this which is 
done unto them ma ruinating, and 
i estate; if neither 
ion be used towards 
none—as witness 
» who said, “I 
wgroat.”” Such is 
ndmember. 
William Newland, having fortherly 

taken their oath of infidelity, es- 

caped with 
He and Ralph Allin having been cast 
into the marshal’s hands, which 










£1 10s. 


put them in charges in thesum of 12 0 
Edward Perry - - - 27 7 
Robert Harper - - 13 4 
Ralph Allin - - - 1210 
Thomas Greenfield - : 12 0 
Richard Kerby - : - 16 0 
William Allin - - 14 5 
William Gifford - - - 12 0 
Matthew Allin - - 12 0 
Daniel Wing = - - - 2 0 
George Allin - - - 6 0 
Peter Gaunt, he also having formerly 

taken the infidel’s oath, escaped 

with so much as - - 2 5 
Thomas Ewer - - 7 10 
Another Ralph Allin - 1 0 


Sum £160 10s8.”’ 


Having devoted this number to the suffer- 
ings of those of the inhabitants who had re- 
ceived the truth, we shall, in our next, return 
to the gospel messengers, and inquire into their 
labours. 

N. E. 
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Epistle of Counsel and Warning by William 
Penn. 


Friends and People of the United Nether- 
lands.—T he dark and gloomy day of the visi- 
tation of the hand of the Lord God Almighty 
is upon you, therefore abide the judgment, and 
search out that accursed thing amongst you 
which provokes the Lord; for God is risen in 
his terrible displeasure, to lay you utterly waste, 
unless you repent of the evil of your ways, and 
humbly calling to mind that former lost estate, 
return unto the Lord whom you have grown 
too high, too rich, and too proud for, And 
count this trial more precious to you than all 
your stately habitations, great wealth and trade 
in this changeable world ; for it is the mind of 
the Lord God eternal (and his word to you all, 
from one of his remnant, who hath measured 
you in the balance of the light and sanctuary 
of God) that ye should be awakened out of 
your earthly security, and know a staining and 
a withering of all visible empire, trade and 
treasure, that so you may all come to know his 
blessed seed and witness raised, and quickened 
in every one of you; to the laying judgment 
to the line, and righteousness to the plummet, 
that ye may know a cleansing from the evil of 
your ways. ©! build not upon the justice of 
your cause, as ye conceive, neither let your 
expectations be from your navies, horses, cha- 
riots, and mighty men of war; nor glory in 
the wisdom of your counsellors ; but awake, 
you sleepy earthly inhabitants of that land, and 
let your eye be tothe Lord God alone in the 
lowness of your'spitits; and be ye resigned to 
his allwise disposal : for I t@stify from the God 
that made heaven and earth, if you make man 
your refuge, and put lence in the 
stratagems of men, G nd you for- 
ever, and give you Up as a pre » the hands 
of your cruellest adversaries.” Neither cry 
you, we are betrayed, and men have dealt 
treacherously with us: for God hath suffered 
these things to come upon you, that ye may be 
humbled thereby, and weaned from the covet- 
ous pursuits of this fading world, and learn to 
do justice and love mercy, and to walk humbly 
with the Lord, which ye can never do, till you 
come out of all your empty professions, and 
mere formalities in religion and worship, and 
sweep your streets of all lewdness, and your 
trade and government of oppression, and bow 
unto God’s righteous appearance by his pure 
light and spirit in every man’s heart and con- 
science ; for in obedience thereunto (which 
leads into a cross to all the lusts of the flesh) 
true peace consists. This is Christianity in- 
deed, and the blood that cleanseth, ransometh, 
and saveth from sin here and wrath to come, 
is only witnessed in being led and guided in, 
and by that pure light of God with which he 
hath ——, every man that comes into 
the world. | 

This lay upon me in the deep and weighty 
love and counsel of God, to send amongst you 
in this hour of your great trial, who about ten 
months since, (being amongst you) and bur- 
thened in spirit with your glory, pride, earthly- 
mindedness, oppression, and forgetfulness of 
God that made and raised you, did then, from 
a clear sight, warn you of this very day, that 
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the High and Low Dutch nation may ¢all to 
mind. 


I am at peace with all men, 
Wm. Penn. 
14th of 4th mo. 1672. 


Wreck of a Chinese Junk—Rescue of the 
Crew, &c. 


Extract of a letter from Captain Codman, of 
the brig Argyle, of the port of Baltimore. 

‘* On my passage from Canton to Valparaiso, 
on the 9th of June, at 7 30, a, m., I discovered 
a vessel bearing E, S. E. apparently in distress, 
being under jury masts ; by eight o’clock, a. 
M. came up with and found her to be a Japa- 
nese, or Chinese Junk, dismasted, and in a 
totally disabled state. The wreck was heading 
to the north, with three poles up, on which 
were bent some old bits of canvass, having 
been dismasted, and lost all her sails. Saw 
three persons on board her, who made signs 
by dropping on their knees, and with uplifted 
hands, praying to be taken off. ‘The weather 
being mild, with light winds and smooth sea, 
I hove too, and dropped down along side of 
her. ‘The three persons hove all their baggage 
on board of us, (which they had already pack- 
ed, ready for leaving the wreck,) and then they 
jumped on board the Argyle themselves. Ax 
we could not understand a word from them, 
and as they appeared perfectly reconciled to 
leave their junk to her fate, I thought it ad- 
visable to despatch a boat to her, and examine 
if there were any thing valuable which might 
be saved, and to note the condition of the wreck, 
as also to obtain any provisions she might have 
on board. 

She was found to be a complete wreck— 
her masts had been carried away by the deck, 
her rudder entirely gone, her hull strapped 
round and round with ropes, to keep her from 
bursting; in fact, being a perfectly unmanage- 
able wreck. She was about 30 tons burthen, 
with a part of a cargo of rice, in bags, the 
- part of which was wet and spoiled. 

e found nothing else on board of her, save 
a few articles belonging to the men. They 
had about forty gallons of rain water on board ; 
no food except the rice, and a few decayed 
pieces of fish (shark). We took from her a 
few bags of the best rice, a few pieces of rope, 
and seeing nothing else worth saving, recalled 
the boat, and left the junk to her fate. 

The wreck was covered with barnacles, or 
rather clams, from two to five inches in length. 
She had lost none of her crew ; her appearance 
indicated having been at least four or five 
months in that situation. She could not have 
floated many days longer, as her hull was 
already bursting from the swelling of the rice 
and the decay of the wood. 

It is worthy of notice, that this wreck had 
drifted or been blown due east from Japan, 
2,400 miles. This fact may lead to many in- 
teresting inquiries. The three men, the only 
ones that had ever been on board of her, were 
in good health, and we have since learned, 
from undoubted facts, that they had been 188 
days on the wreck, after being dismasted ; that 
they left one of the small islands of Japan to 


is come like a deluge upon you, as such of| go to a neighbouring one with rice; that she 
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was dismasted in a furious typhoon, a few 
hours out of port, and never saw land after- 
wards. She was but a small coasting junk. 
They had a compass, but no other guide. 
Knowing nothing of navigation, effeets of 
currents or winds, it appears they kept their 
craft ** heading to the north,” in hopes ot 
falling in with the land, as it stands in a N. E. 
and S. W. direction, while the winter gales 
from the westward, and currents, drifted them 
faster to the east than they could sail north ; 
so that, while they held their latitudes they 
were driven due east from their own island 
about, or fully, 2,400 miles in 188 days. ‘There 
is no mistake in this, for one of them has kept 
a journal from his native island to this port, 
and since he has been with us, it corresponds 
with our own. He numbers the days by 
marking every meridian sun thus, O. He also 
keeps regular Chinese time by the days of the 
moon, anil makes remarks for every day in 
Chinese characters. I never saw gratitude 
displayed with greater sincerity than it has 
been by these poor fellows. ‘They still remain 
on board the brig, and if I return to the east, 
I shall take them with me. They have been 
visited by the governor and many other official 
characters.” — Balt. Patriot. 


From the New York American. 


STEEL ORE. 


We have just seen various instruments, 
knives, shears, plane irons, &c. cast from steel 
ore, as taken from a bed, in the town of Du- 
ane, Franklin county. 

In the course of last year, B. S. Roberts, 
Esq., who was employed as a civil engineer to 
survey a route for the Ogdensburgh and Cham- 
plain railroad, and to make a geological and 
mineralogical examination of portions of Clin- 
ton and Franklin, struck upon a vein of mag- 
netic oxide of iron, which, according to the 
report, is ‘* distinguished from the other 
minerals of that region by its capacity of 
yielding directly from a process of smelting a 
substance possessing all the physical and che- 
mical properties of manufactured steel. The 
analysis of this ore has been effected by ‘Tho- 
mas B. Clemson, an eminent American chemist 
in Paris, and has been found to be composed as 
follows :— 


Iron and scoria, - - - 15 42 

Tron alone, - - - 12 90 

The part possessing the properties of 
steel, - - ° 64 50 


From this analysis, it appears that the steel 
properties of the substance resulting from the 
smelting of this mineral are inherent, and not 
the result of any new or peculiar process of 
assay. However little the world may be pre- 
pared to give credit to the existence of such a 
mineral in the state of an oxide, the fact is 
now too well established to admit even of scep- 
ticism, and no one who will examine the edged 
tools and cutlery of all kinds that have, during 
the past season, been cast from this mineral, 
and sent out into most of the cities for samples, 
ean do so great violence to his own senses as 
to doubt any longer the existence of a ‘“ natu- 
ral steel,” from which, by the simple process 
of moulding and casting razor-blades, pen- 
knives, shears, plane-irons, gouges, axes of 








all sizes and descriptions, and every variety | Daniel Wheeler in our number of 9th ult.| The members of both branches are invited to 


of tools of the machinist and carpenter's | 
shop, are at once produced, having all the pro- | 
perties and best qualities of the purest steel.”’ | 

The great advantages of this steel are, that | 
it can be shaped to the purpose required by 
casting, instead of the expensive process of 
hammering, and that the tool made is wholly 
of steel, and not, as in ordinary cases, an edge 
only. 

The discovery of this mine appears to us of 
great importance, 
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The following extract from the late message 
of Governor Seward to the Legislature of New 
York, will be read with interest and gratifi- 
eation by our readers. It evinces just views 
and expansive liberality, much to the credit of 
that distinguished functionary, and at the same 
time furnishes fresh evidence that the peaceable 
principles inculcated in the gospel are be- 
coming better understood and more fully) 
appreciated. 

“It is a well settled principle of the Society 
of Frieads, that its members can neither con- 
scientiously bear arms, nor contribute for mili- 
tary purposes. The constitution defers to 
these scruples, by exempting those who enter- 
tain them from the performance of military 
duty ; but it exacts a commutation, the avails of 
which the law directs shall be applied to the 
support of the militia system. To this com- 
mutation the Friends raise the same conscien- 
tious objection, and urge it in a manner suffi- 
ciently general and persevering, to show that 
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was printed wrong. ‘The stanza should read 
thus :— 


Thou worest not for these 
The “ sandal shoon and scallop shell ;” 
The voice that led the shepherd train, 
The light that shone on Bethlehem’s plain, 
Upon thy spirit fell. 
The unerring guide, 'mid storm and breeze, 
Thy polar star on trackless seas. 


SELECT SCHOOLS. 


We understand that the spring term of these 
schools will commence on Second day, the 
8th of Second month, about which time it is 
expected the boys’ school will be removed to 
the commodious building lately erected for its 
accommodation, in Cherry street, between 
Eighth and Ninth streets. 

t is hoped that the inereased advantages 
which will be afforded by the central location, 
and convenient arrangements of the new house 
—the extended course of instruction contem- 
plated—and the reduced price of tuition in this, 
as well as in the girls’ school, will operate as 
additional inducements to our members to avail 
themselves of the opportunity thus provided, 
of giving their children a liberal, and at the 
same time a guarded education. 

Itis very important that new scholars should 
enter at the commencement of the term. 


INSTITUTE FOR COLOURED YOUTR. 


A suitable person is wanted to take charge of 
and instruct the pupils at the Institute for Co- 
loured Youth. Friends who intend to apply 
for the station, will please do so early, to either 
of the subscribers. 

Blakey Sharpless, No. 50 north Fourth 
street; M. L. Dawson, N. W. corner Tenth 


itis neither temporary nor capricious; while|.,4 Filbert streets; Wm. Biddle, N. W. cor- 


their known liberality proves that the objection 
does not arise from any unwillingness to bear 
an equal portion of the burthens of govern- 
ment. Every year produces instances in which 
the property of Friends is sacrificed, or their 
persons imprisoned, for conscience sake. In 
such cases, I have never refused to remit the 


ner Eleventh and Arch streets ; Joseph Scatter- 
good, No. 14 Minor street. 
Philada. 1st mo. 20th, 1841. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 
Committee on Admissions.—John G, Hos- 


penalties imposed. But such a practice, if it} kins, No. 60 Franklin street, and No. 50 
should become general, would be an exercise | North Fourth street, up stairs; E. B. Garri- 
of the pardoning power to abrogate a part of the | gues, No. 185 North Seventh street, and No. 


organic law of the state. 


I am aware that the | 153 Market street, up stairs; Isaac Collins, 


question has its difficulties. It is supposed | No. 129 Filbert street, and No. 50 Commerce 
that the grievance can only be removed by an | street; Edward Yarnall, southwest corner of 
amendment of the constitution; and there is not | ‘T'welfth and George streets, and No. 39 Mar- 
yet any sufficient evidence that the people are | ket street; Samuel Bettle, jr., No. 73 North 
prepared to make this concession to the con-| ‘Tenth street, and 26 South Front street. 


science of those who ask it in that inoffensive 


Visiting Managers for the Month.—Ed- 


spirit which marks all their public actions. I as-| ward B. Garrigues, No. 153 Market street, 
sume to speak only my individual sentiments, | up stairs; Lindzey Nicholson, No, 24 south 
when I say that I respect the principle out of| Twelfth street; George R. Smith, No. 487 
which the difficulty arises. Believing that war is | Arch street. 


the chiefest of national calamities, I am quite 


Superintendents.—John C. and Letitia 


willing to see the principle of non-resistance ob- | Redmond. 


tain all the influence it is likely to acquire in 
this country, which, above all others, needs 
peace. For this reason, as well as because I 
regard concessions to conscience in matters not 
affecting public morals, as essential to religious 
liberty, I should cheerfully consent to the 


Attending Physician.—Dr. Charles Evans, 
No. 201 Arch street. 


Resident Physiciun.—Dr. Pliny Earle. 


The annual meeting of the Auxiliary Bible 


amendment of the constitution in. this respect.” | Association of Friends in Philadelphia Quar- 


Correction. —Owin 


terly Meeting, will be held on the evening of 


to an error in the| Second day, the 8th instant, at half past seven 


manuscript, the second stanza of the lines to|o’clock, in the committee room, Arch street. 
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attend. 


Natuan Kire, Secretary. 
Philadelphia, 2d month 2d, 1841. 





Diep, on the 4th instant, in the 7ist year of her 
age, Exizanetu Reeve, widow of the late Josiah Reeve, 
of Upper Evesham, New Jersey. Through submis. 
sion to the convictions of divine grace in early life, and 
the sanctifying operations of “ the baptism which now 
saves,” she was broken off from the wild olive, and 
grafted into Christ the true vine, by whom she was 
made quick of understanding in spiritual things, anda 
useful member in his church. In the exercise of the 
duties of an elder, she was qualified with a discrimi- 
nating spirit, and in her deportment towards ministers 
was discreet and judicious. Being of a cheerful and 
affable disposition, she was a pleasant companion, and 
her well-disciplined mind and religious attainments 
rendered her society instructive and animating to her 
friends. She had been in a declining state of health 
for more than twelve months, previous to the death of 
her husband ; and in taking leave of some of her friends 
at the time of his funeral, she expressed to several of 
them her persuasion, which was afterwards realised, 
that their parting would be final here. In about six 
weeks she was taken ill, and the symptoms soon be- 
came alarming to her family; but she manifested 
great calmness and composure, imparting to those 
around her, particularly to her children, much salutary 
counsel. She said it had ever been her desire for them 
that they might have a possession in the truth, she 
thought she might say, a thousand fold before any 
earthly possession. Nothing would do but the surren- 
der of the whole heart, devoting themselves to the 
Lord and to his service, and making no reserve ; that 
it might not be said, what meaneth the lowing of the 
ox and the bleating of the sheep that I hear in mine 
ear. 

In relation to herself she said, that though she might 
have kept nearer to the pointings of truth than she had 
done, yet she .believed from her early youth she had 
Joved and endeavoured to follow it, desiring the pros- 







perity of Zion any thing else, and preferring 
Jerusalem a joy. She did not know of 
any wilful di to charge herself with, though 
she was a poor and all her own righteousness 


felt to her but dust of the balance; it was all of 
divine niercy that she was accepted; saying, “I feel 
no condemnation, nothing oppresses my mind. I have 
not followed cunningly-devised fables, and have faith 
to believe that I shall be received into the everlasting 
arms.” Her sufferings were very great, owing to the 
nature of her disease; but she expressed she felt that 
support which she believed would carry Ler through— 
that the sting of death was taken away. At another 
time she remarked that she had thought much of their 
meeting, and desired that the love of the world might 
not take the place of better things in the hearts of any 
—that baptism was needful to. qualify for usefulness in 
the church—that the places left vacant might be filled. 
The same power which had raised up instruments for 
the Lord’s work, was still able to raise up others, and 
she believed the cause of trath would not be suffered to 
fall to the ground. She continued to express much 
deeply instructive matter during intervals of ease, and 
often in her extremities of pain her ejaculation was, 
“Oh heavenly Father, be givased to take me to thy- 
self, but thy will be done.” 

After taking an affectionate leave of her tenderly be- 
loved family and friends surrounding her dying bed, 
the progress of the disease induced a state of delirium. 
But notwithstanding her mind was thus clouded for 
about thirty-six hours, its tendency heavenward was 
evident. On being asked to take something, she re- 
plied, “I have taken much medicine, and do not wish 
to take any more; all I want is the pure water of Shi- 
loh and the wine cf the kingdom.” A short time pre- 
vious to the solemn close, the irritability of the nervous 
system subsided, and in great sweetness her purified 
spirit took its flight to the mansions of eternal bliss, 
none of whose inhabitants can say I am sick. 
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